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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


500  years  ago:  In  1452,  printinj;  was  the  infant 
television  is  now.  Print  became  an  auxiliary,  then  the 
primary  aid  to  etlucation.  Skill  in  reading  became 
essential  to  learning,  and  the  teaching  of  reading  be¬ 
came  a  basic  job  of  schools.  In  the  same  way,  view¬ 
ing  may  become  a  skill.  Starting  now,  schools  should 
teach  how  to  view  as  an  elementary  “tool”  subject, 
says  a  new  bulletin  about  television  in  schools 
(set-  AUDIO-VISUAL). 

To  those  who  honor  John  Dewey:  What  can 
be  done  to  protect  his  educational  philosophy  from 
harm  at  the  hands  of  special  groups? 

Here  is  one  type  of  statement  that  makes  modern 
education,  based  on  Dewey’s  theories,  fall  int6  disre¬ 
pute:  “If  there  was  any  recognition  of  John  Dewey’s 
90th  birthday  in  any  Communist  country,  chances  are 
...  he  probably  was  called  a  vulgar,  reactionary  em¬ 
piricist.  Bv  this  Communist  scholars  mean  that  Dewey 
believed  human  beings  should  make  their  own  de¬ 
cisions,  intelligently.  Inside  Soviet  Russia  and  inside 
any  big  corporation  [italics  ours]  this  notion  is  con¬ 
sidered  poisonous.”  This  and  similar  statements 
appear  in  “Learning  How  to  Learn,”  new  worker  edu¬ 
cation  pamphlet  of  the  UAW-CIO  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  (Solidarity  House,  Detroit;  10c). 
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MeEBtralUy:  “The  school  cannot  be  neutral.  If 
it  teaches,  it  always  teaches  for  something,”  says  Robin 
M.  Williams,  director  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Center  at  Cornell  University.  "We  choose  when  we 
do  not  act,”  he  explains,  “for  inaction  itself  is  often 
decisive.”  And  what  should  the  school  teach  for?  “To 
develop  common  understandings  and  moral  concensus 
that  cut  across  restricted  interests  of  special  classes 
and  groups.”  We  must  use  every  means  available, 
Mr.  Williams  says,  to  inform  the  public  more  ade¬ 
quately  than  heretofore  about  “contributions  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  transcend  its  cash  value  to  individuals.” 

Blast  from  Boll:  “Servants  of  supersensible 
purpose”  should  save  America  from  mediocrity  and 
childishness.  This  is  Bernard  Iddings  Bell’s  latest 
recommendation  for  correcting  “American  bad  man¬ 
ners  and  low  morals”  {Crowd  Culture;  Harper,  $2). 
He  blames  the  situation  on  relativism,  false  egalitar¬ 
ianism,  lack  of  drills  and  disciplines,  and  catering  to 
the  common  man  by  school  and  churches.  His  pro- 
ixised  remedy,  as  translated  by  many  persons,  would 
lie  nothing  newer  than  elitism. 

Educators,  socond-class:  Too  few  offices  in 
educational  associations  go  to  classroom  teachers,  says 
W.  W.  Frost  in  October’s  Tennessee  Teacher.  He  ques¬ 
tions:  Can  teachers  be  relegated  to  a  minor  role  in 
professional  associations  without  harm  to  themselves, 
the  associations,  the  schools,  and  our  philosophy  of 
control  “of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people?” 
For  example,  he  points  out,  administrators  make  up 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  membership  in  the  Tennessee 
Education  Association,  yet  they  hold  a  majority  of 
committee  chairmanships  and  offices. 

Surprise  to  colleges:  Freshman  class  is  larger 
this  year  in  about  GS%  of  institutions.  Enrollments 
are  up  in  engineering,  business,  education.  A  year 
ago,  eight  out  of  10  institutions  reported  decreases. 

California’s  loyalty  oath:  At  long  last,  the 
special  loyalty  oath  required  of  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  faculty  members  has  been  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Oath  required 
of  all  state  employees,  however,  was  found  valid. 
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TraasitioB:  End  of  federal  day  and  hoarding 

schools,  except  for  special  cases,  is  in  sight— probably 
before  1960.  New  Mexico  has  just  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  which  state' 
and  local  communities  will  educate  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  Indian  children.  Fourteen  other  states  already 
have  such  agreements.  Arizona’s  Indian  enrollment 
in  public  schools  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
a  \’ear. 


•  Adminlgtration 

!■  assesslBg  kaman  relatioas  skills,  school 
administrators  frequently  rate  themselves  low  on  one. 
The  skill  many  feel  they  lack:  “ability  to  understand 
how  people  they  work  with  see  themselves  and  see 
the  job  they  are  trying  to  do.”  Denver  principals 
selected  45  needed  human  relations  skills,  measured 
themselves  on  them,  found  self-ratings  lowest  here. 

The  study,  rejwrted  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Secondary  School  Principals 
Association,  showed  frequent  disparity  between  a 
principal’s  idea  of  a  good  leader  and  his  own  aspira- 
ations.  Many  felt  that  a  good  leader  should  not  be 
easily  persuaded  by  others,  should  not  care  if  others 
disagreed  with  his  opinions,  should  not  strive  to  main¬ 
tain  his  own  individuality  wthin  a  group  or  to  achieve 
a  position  of  power.  Yet  many  members  of  the  study 
group  admitted  that  they  aspired  to  do  .so. 

Ilnnsaal  workshop  in  school  community  relations 
is  being  conducted  in  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  by  Columbia 
University  Teachers  College.  Superintendent-princi- 
pal-teacher-parent-board  member  teams  from  20 
towns  in  Bergen  County  attend  monthly  workshop 
sessions  to  explore  better  ways  for  schools  to  work 
with  their  communities. 

Catering  services,  provided  by  the  school  cafe¬ 
teria,  build  excellent  public  relations,  points  out  an 
article  in  October’s  Practical  Home  Economics. 
Groups  to  whom  services  might  be  offered:  student 
clubs,  faculty  organizations,  adult  study  groups,  par¬ 
ent  gatherings,  other  community  organizations  meet¬ 
ing  within  the  school  building.  Every  time  the  school 
lunchroom  caters  for  a  partv,  persons  who  attend  are 
made  aware  not  only  of  the  lunchroom  service  for 
special  occasions  but  of  the  value  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  says  Marion  Cronan,  director  of  homemak¬ 
ing  in  Brookline,  Mass.  And  catering,  she  adds,  can 
be  financially  profitable. 

Community  sekool  In  action  can  be  seen  in 
Stephenson,  Mich.,  where  more  than  125  community- 
school  projects  have  been  started  and  completed  in 
the  past  six  years.  Although  the  towm  was  selected 
by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
work  out  techniques  for  community'  development 
through  joint  school-community  effort,  the  local  board 
of  education  assumed  leadership.  Supt.  Joseph  B. 
Gucky  describes  what  followed: 
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A  Coordinating  Council  representing  community 
agencies  was  organized.  It  dedicated  its  efforts  to 
improving  local  standards  of  living.  Community  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  and  problems  channeled  to  one  of 
seven  committees— Home  and  Family  Life,  Farm  and 
Land  Use,  Religious  Life,  Community  Services, 
Health,  Education,  and  Recreation.  Approximately 
150  persons  volunteered  to  serve.  When  a  committee 
decision  was  reached,  a  small  group  of  three  to  five 
jiersons  was  appointed  to  carry  them  out.  Reason  so 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time  is 
that  thousands  of  persons  l>ccame  aware  of  commun¬ 
ity'  problems.  “\\^en  people  feel  they  are  part  of 
an  active  program  to  improve  the  communitv,  they  are 
anxious  to  give  of  their  time  and  energy,’*  says  Mr. 
Gucky. 

Some  of  the  projects  completed  to  date:  drafting 
of  a  “preparation  for  family  living”  unit  for  schools: 
organization  of  a  regional  soils  testing  laboratory;  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  conununity  choir;  sponsorship  of  an 
institute  for  elective  officials;  organization  of  a  county 
tourist  association;  construction  of  units  for  school 
use  on  baby-sitting;  core  curriculum;  a  noon-hour 
recreation  plan  in  schools  {see  below);  summer  recre¬ 
ation  program. 

County  saperlBtendency  will  move  akead 

when  the  old  idea  of  the  county  school  chiefs  job  is 
replaced  with  a  broader  vision.  Said  speakers,  dele¬ 
gates  and  discussion  group  consultants  at  the  National 
Conference  of  County  and  Rural  Area  Supt*rintend- 
ents  in  New  York  City  last  month: 

“As  school  head  in  a  c'ounty  or  district  made  up  of 
local  school  areas,  the  county  or  intermediate  super¬ 
intendent  becomes  a  planner  and  organizer  often 
without  executive  authority'.  He  is  less  of  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  more  of  a  leader.” 

“A  dispenser  of  vital  information,  a  clarifier  of  old 
and  new  ideas,  a  ‘catalyzer’  of  progress  such  is  coun¬ 
ty  superintendent’s  role.  He  must  be  consultant  to 
school  boards,  teachers,  parents,  children,  public  offi¬ 
cials,  civic  groups.” 

“Special  services  to  be  provided  by  the  county 
office?  None  is  more  imjwrtant  than  a  supervisory 
program,  including  in-service  education.” 

“The  local  superintendent,  often  lacking  sufficient 
assistance,  is  struggling  with  rising  enrollments,  de¬ 
preciated  dollars,  obsolescent  school  plants,  shortage 
of  teachers.  He  has  little  time  to  look  at  education 
in  the  large.  Here  is  where  the  ‘intermediate’  super¬ 
intendent  has  great  opportunity.  His  first  job  should 
be  thinking  through  the  role  of  public  education  in 
this  complex  world— and  carrving  that  message  to  the 
public.” 

Noon  konr  Is  part  of  tke  sekool  day  in 

Stephenson,  Mich.,  where  93^  of  students  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  school  by  bus  and  remain  in  the  school 
building  during  noon  recess.  In  Stephenson  the  stu¬ 
dent  council,  teachers,  and  administrators  came  up 
with  this  noon-hour  plan: 

School  lunch  program  was  improved,  with  balanced 
meal  for  every  pupil.  Meal  costs  were  reduced  by 
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student  i}urticipation  in  meal  preparation.  Motion 
pictures  are  shown.  Athletic  games  are  played,  with 
tournaments  for  each  sport.  Room  games  are  organ¬ 
ized.  Dancing  instruction  is  offered.  Reading  rooms 
and  game  rooms  are  made  a\ailable.  Amateur  hours 
are  staged  occasionally. 

How  the  plan  is  administered: 

Noon-hour  activity  is  part  of  the  teaching  load  for 
one  instructor,  who  has  charge  of  the  entire  noon- 
hour  program.  Other  teachers  help  out  on  a  stag¬ 
gered  noon-hour  basis.  Each  is  responsible  for  one 
activity,  and  supervises  a  student  committee  in  charge 
of  its  operation. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Checklist  for  Self-Evaluation  in  Teaching  Skills”  Max  Ber¬ 
ger.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  Oct.  1952.  1201  16th  St.  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (73 
questions  administrator  or  supervisor  might  present  to  teachers.) 
Educational  Policy  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Hawaii. 
Sept.  1952.  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Honolulu,  Hauaii.  4p. 
(Significant  statement  of  goals,  determined  by  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional  cooperation.  Good.) 

Discipline  in  Our  Schools.  Prepared  by  Educational  Serticc 
Bureau,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Illustrated.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  (For  distri¬ 
bution  to  varents  to  explain  how  .schools  help  children  develop 
.self-discipline.) 

The  Adaptable  School,  Carl  II.  Kumpf.  Macmillan  Co.,  60 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  ISOji.  $2.50.  (Leadership  role  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principal.  Valuable.) 


•  Professional  Relations 


Toachor  odueation  curricalam  touches  (eco¬ 
nomics  lightly.  For  several  years,  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education  has  been  trying  to  fill  the  gap 
by  promoting  economics  workshops  for  teachers.  More 
recently  (^EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  20),  it 
turned  some  of  its  efforts  toward  pre-service  training, 
aided  in  establishing  a  Commi.ssion  on  Economics  in 
Teacher  Education. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  new  commis¬ 
sion  plans  to  do:  (1)  bring  together  work  of  national 
economics,  teacher  education,  curriculum  and  social 
studies  organizations  in  improving  economic  educa¬ 
tion  in  teacher  training  institutions,  (2)  survey  certi¬ 
fication,  licensing  and  examination  regulations  to  find 
ways  for  freeing  the  curriculum  to  provide  time  for 
economics  instruction,  (3)  develop  experimental  pro¬ 
grams  for  economic  education  in  selected  teachers 
colleges,  (4)  provide  a  national  t*conomics  workshop 
for  teacher  educators. 
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When  new  teachers  speak  up  on  orientation, 
they  say:  “Give  us  time  for  conferences  with  princi¬ 
pals  and  supervisors  before  schools  open;  give  us  time 
to  work  in  our  own  school  buildings  to  get  ready  for 
the  first  days  with  pupils.”  The  new  teacher,  anxious 
for  help  with  pressing  practical  problems,  may  not  be 
emotionally  ready  for  discussions  of  school  objectives 
or  philosophy.  As  important  as  they  are,  such  discus¬ 
sions  probably  should  be  saved  for  later. 


Teacher  Orientation  Programs  in  City  School  sys¬ 
tems  ($1),  September  release  of  the  NEA’s  Education¬ 
al  Research  Service,  gives  details  of  plans  in  effect  in 
88  cities.  Unusual  thing  about  the  following  practices 
—which  seem  so  sound  —  is  that  they  have  not  been 
adopted  by  all  school  systems: 

Social  activities  —  about  30%  of  the  sch(X)ls  do  not 
lx)ther  to  fete  new  teachers  at  any  type  of  reception 
or  party. 

Teacher  sponsors  —  about  two- thirds  of  the  schools 
have  not  caught  on  to  the  scheme  whereby  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  is  assigned  to  each  new  teacher  to  act 
as  a  personal-professional  guide. 

Introduction  to  community  —  in  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cities,  citizen  groups  do  not  take  part  in 
officially  welcoming  new  teachers,  or  in  helping  them 
liecome  acquainted  with  the  community. 

.\t  monthly  facnlty  meetings  in  Strong  V'incent 
high  school,  Erie,  Pa.,  teachers  hear  nationally  known 
educators  speak  on  nationally  important  education  de- 
\elopments.  Their  speeches  are  on  tape  recordings 
which  the  Erie  school  system’s  audio-visual  aids  de¬ 
partment  has  collected.  As  in  all  Erie  public  schools. 
Principal  Hamilton  C.  Gillespie  reports,  faculty  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  during  the  school  day.  Students  are  dis¬ 
missed  an  hour  early.  (All  Erie  schools  hold  monthly 
faculty  meetings  simultaneously.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Librar>’  Trends,  University  of  Illinois  Library  School,  Urbana. 
Netc  quarterlu,  beginning  July,  1952.  (First  issue,  “Current 
Trends  in  College  and  University  Libraries.") 

“Teacher  Education  for  Paradise  Valley,”  Davis,  McLain, 
Schlosser,  Wood.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  112.  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  (Detailed  proposals  for  the  authors'  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  “ideaT’  teacher  education  program.) 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


**Cramming*^  for  tests  doesn’t  help.  A  study 
recently  completed  by  the  Educational  Testing  Serv¬ 
ice  indicates  that  student  performance  on  the  Selective 
Service  College  Qualification  Test  was  not  improved 
by  last-minute  use  of  “coaching”  books  on  the  market. 
Students  who  read  the  official  Bulletin  of  Information 
did  derive  some  benefit,  however. 

Note:  If  students  who  “cram”  on  school  examina¬ 
tions  make  far  better  grades  than  others,  there’s  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  test  doesn’t  measure  real  achieve¬ 
ment  (see  belotc). 

‘^Stop-and-evalaate*’  poiat  in  science  teaching 
should  be  the  fifth  year,  say  Ronald  W.  Welch  and 
VV’illis  P.  Porter  in  September’s  Science  Teacher.  Both 
men  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
laboratory  school  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Speaking  for  the 
plan,  they  explain: 

“At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  each  elementary 
teacher  writes  a  summary  of  science  experiences  which 
pupils  have  had.  This  summary  includes  broad  ob¬ 
jectives  for  eaeh  area  studied,  specific  activities  un- 
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ilcrtaken,  and  major  references  used.  The  fifth  year 
is  designated  as  the  stop  point  for  an  over-all  evalua¬ 
tion.  Using  summaries  from  previous  grades,  the 
teacher  is  able  at  that  time  to  plan  a  program  that 
deepens  understanding  of  past  work  in  science.” 

Notably,  this  system  re-emphasizes  need  for  teacher 
awareness  of  the  inefficiency  of  memory,  of  the  value 
in  re\’iewing  subject  matter  prc\  iously  covered. 

Geography  comes  alive  for  the  children  of 
schools  associated  with  ship  adoption  societies  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  1934,  a  London  ship-owning  company  al¬ 
lowed  four  ships  to  be  “adopted”  by  four  London 
schools.  Steady  exchange  of  letters  between  pupils 
and  crews  de\elopetl.  Descriptions  by  merchant 
sailors  of  journeys,  cargoes,  ports  of  call  and  weather 
conditions  opened  up  a  new  and  brighter  field  for 
pupils.  This  was  a  journey  into  reality  —  education 
through  a  new  medium. 

In  Britain  today  there  are  some  1,000  ships  and  over 
800  schools  associated  with  the  movement.  The  scheme 
has  official  recognition,  with  many  educators  and  min¬ 
istry  representatives  serving  on  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

Ship  adoption  societies  now  exist  in  four  other 
countries:  Eire,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
UNESCO  proposed  that  all  countries  follow  suit. 

Trivia  ia  examinations  can  he  justified  only  on 
grounds  that  “superior  students  know  more  trivia  than 
inferior  students.”  But  there  is  very  little  evidence  to 
confirm  a  high  correlation  between  ability  to  memor¬ 
ize  trivia  and  ability  to  apply  knowledge. 

Result  of  such  examinations,  continues  Henry  C. 
Lindgren,  in  School  and  Society,  October  11,  is  that 
the  student  comes  to  believe  that  trivia  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  broader  aspects  of  education.  He  may 
even  finally  conclude  that  education  is  itself  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  trivia. 

Examinations  should  be  used  as  aids  to  student- 
teacher  communication.  Improperly  used,  the  exam¬ 
ination  has  no  communications  value. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  Children  Loam  to  Read,  Helen  K.  Mackintosh.  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin  1952,  No.  7  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  I6p.  I5c.  ("Springboard"  for  teachers  and  jtarents 
discussitig  the  reading  program.) 

Children  Can  Work  Independently,  Bulletin  No.  90,  Assn,  for 
Childhood  Education  International,  1200  1 5th  St.  N.  W., 
Wash.  5,  D.  C.  36pp.  75c.  (How  independence  develops. 
.\ctivitics  to  help  children  develop  it.  Hoic  to  encourage  it.) 

•  Curriculum 

Children’s  textbooks  of  the  future  should  deal 
with  a  wider  and  more  realistic  cross-section  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  Message  from  the  Philadelphia  Early  Child¬ 
hood  Committee:  “First-grade  reading  deals  with 
strictly  middleclass  Anglo-Saxon  characters  whose 
names  are  Smith,  Jones,  or  Brown.  The  families 
usually  live  in  single  homes,  own  cars,  fathers  work 
in  an  office,  mothers  have  all  household  luxuries.” 


Writers  and  publishers  should  remember  that  there 
are  millions  of  children  who  are  something  else  than 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  families  live  in  crowded 
cities,  and  whose  fathers  earn  their  bread  with  their 
hands,  the  Philadelphia  educators  say. 

Extra  science  course  gives  high  school  seniors 
opportunity  to  explore  individual  science  interests  at 
Hornersville  (Mo.)  high  school,  Missouri  Schools  re- 
iwrts.  Titled  “Applied  Science,”  the  course  is  designed 
for  those  students  who  have  completed  all  regular 
science  courses.  Students  are  encouraged  to  select 
special  fields  for  study  —  for  example,  bacteriology, 
nutrition,  weather,  photography.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
semester  each  turns  in  reports  of  experiments  and  pro¬ 
jects;  each  grades  himself  on  amount  of  work  done, 
work  habits,  quality  of  work,  and  effort. 

Articulation  committees  provide  c(M>rdination 
in  Denver  public  schools,  reports  James  A.  Hall,  di¬ 
rector  of  instruction.  Each  committee  is  composed  of 
representative  principals,  coordinators,  and  classroom 
teachers  from  all  le\'els  contributing  to  a  senior  high 
school  within  a  district.  Common  problems  are  select¬ 
ed  for  committee  consideration,  better  professional 
practices  are  stimulated,  knowledge  of  instructional 
materials  is  circulated.  A  Central  Articulation  Com¬ 
mittee  advances  city-wide  coordination. 

In  Denver,  articulation  is  conceived  as  both  verti¬ 
cal,  in  the  sense  of  the  student’s  progress  in  grades 
one  through  12;  and  horizontal,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
concerned  with  common  problems  of  all  .schools  at  a 
particular  level,  explains  Mr,  Hall. 

Mo  school  can  offer  all  courses  regardless  of 
its  size.  Supervised  correspondence  courses,  there¬ 
fore,  might  well  he  investigated  by  high  schools  na¬ 
tion-wide.  So  far,  only  a  small  number  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  making  the  most  of  correspondence  courses 
available.  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  will 
be  devoted  completely  to  how  correspondence  study 
may  be  incorporated  into  instruction  offered  locally. 

Report  of  goals  of  learning  will  be  published 
in  December  by  the  Mid-Century  Committee  on  Out¬ 
comes  in  Elementary  Education.  Titled  Goals  of 
Learning  in  the  Elementary  School,  the  report  has 
been  prepared  by  Nolan  C.  Kearney  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  schools.  It  represents  an  integration  of  the 
work  of  three  groups  comprising  the  Mid-Century 
Committee  —  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals,  (NEA), 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Developing  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  for  Citizenship  Edu¬ 
cation,  Eldon  G.  Wheeler.  Kansas  State  College  Press,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kans.  (Manual  on  citizenship  education  for  secondary 
school  social  studies  teachers.) 

"The  Function  of  Music  in  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum,” 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
Nov.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Issue  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  music  education.  Prepared  by  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  National  Conference.) 
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•  Religion 


Proposal  to  open  school  with  prayer,  made 
last  year  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  has 
been  adopted  by  300  out  of  3,000  school  districts. 
New  York  State  Education  Department  estimates. 

New  York  City  has  not  acted  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation.  It  may  shortly.  At  the  same  time,  the  board 
of  education  may  also  consider  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  its  ineml)ers  that  singing  of  the  first  and  fourth  stan¬ 
zas  of  “America”  start  the  school  day. 

To  serve  pupils  fully,  schools  must  recognize 
their  religious  needs.  Such  recognition  need  not 
come  through  offering  religious  instniction.  Schools 
can  do  other  things  to  build  in  pupils  the  idea  that 
religion  is  important. 

In  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  public  schools  have  adopted 
three  practices  to  carry  out  the  above  belief.  One: 
On  Wednesday  at  6  p.  m.,  all  school  activities  cease; 
Wednesday  evening  is  reserved  by  churches  for  reli¬ 
gious  programs.  Two:  No  school  activities  are  held  on 
Sunday.  Three:  On  Friday,  all  teachers  remind  pupils 
to  attend  the  religious  service  of  their  choice;  on  Mon¬ 
day,  they  frequently  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  to  see 
how  many  did. 

The  three  practices  have  proved  ix>pular  with 
churches  and  parents,  reports  Supt.  Ray  Armstrong. 

From  Congress  on  down,  most  legislative  bodies 
begin  regular  meetings  with  a  prayer.  A  high  school 
student  council  in  Los  .\ngeles  has  found  it  fitting  to 
do  likewise. 

Urging  more  religious  training,  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  last  month  proposed  that 
its  members  bring  greater  pressure  on  public  schools 
to  permit  children  to  receive  “released  time”  weekday 
religious  instruction. 

Rephrased  into  simple  statements,  basic 
moral  and  spiritual  values  identified  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  and  AAS.\ 
might  be  said  to  be  these: 

(1)  There  is  something  good  about  every  human 
l)eing,  (2)  Ev^ery  person  is  responsible  for  conse- 
(luences  of  his  actions,  either  good  or  bad,  (3)  Social 
institutions  —  government,  schools,  churches,  etc.  — 
exist  to  serve  people,  not  to  be  their  masters,  (4) 
Many  of  man’s  greatest  achievements  are  results  of 
cooperation,  (5)  One  should  tell  the  truth  regardless 
of  the  consequences,  (6)  We  should  have  respect  for 
useful  abilities  and  for  efforts  of  all  persons,  (7)  Mor¬ 
al  standards  for  boys  should  be  as  high  as  for  girls, 
(8)  Brotherhood  goes  beyond  sharing  with  the  needy 
to  remove  causes  of  want  and  suflFering,  (9)  Every 
man  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness,  (10)  The  existence  of  every  person  depends 
upon  his  relationship  with  other  people,  (11)  Every 
man  should  be  free  to  worship  as  he  pleases,  ( 12 )  Al¬ 
though  we  disagree  on  religious  beliefs,  we  can  agree 
upon  moral  and  spiritual  values. 


Translation  comes  from  Kentucky  where  pilot 
schools  have  been  at  work  for  several  years  trying  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  values.  When  presented  with 
the  list,  seniors  in  both  pilot  and  control  groups  did 
almost  equally  well  in  recognizing  each  value  as  one 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  although  both  groups 
made  relatively  poor  showings  on  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  10  and 
12.  But  there  was  a  difference  between  pilot  and  con¬ 
trol  groups:  pilot  students  attributed  tneir  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  values  to  school  experience  much  more 
frequently  than  the  others. 

Report  appears  in  “Emphasizing  Moral  and  Spiri¬ 
tual  Values  in  a  Kentucky  High  School,”  by  Ellis  F. 
Hartford,  in  the  September  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
School  Service,  C’ollege  of  Education,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Study  of  Attitudes  of  School  Administrators  Toward  Rcli- 
ffious  Instruction  in  the  High  School,"  Morton  deCorccy  Sach- 
las.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondarv -School 
Principals,  Oct.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
(Summary  and  analysis  of  28  interview's  with  administrators.) 
Today’s  Children  and  Yesterday’s  Heritage,  Sophia  L.  Fahs. 
Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  $3.  (Problems  of  develop¬ 
ing  childrens  religious  insights  considered  in  the  light  of  mod¬ 
em  cosmology  and  psychology  and  related  to  traditional  sym¬ 
bolism.  Stimulating.) 


•  Guidance 


Miniatare  guidance  program  proved  a  “best 
seller”  in  Pleasant  \’alley,  Wyo.  “Selling”  a  guidance 
program,  guidance  experts  find,  is  all  too  often  neces¬ 
sary.  When  resistance  is  met,  a  technique  based  on 
the  theory  that  one  demonstration  is  worth  10,000 
words  can  be  successful. 

At  the  superintendent’s  request,  Iva  Martin  of  Wy¬ 
oming’s  State  Education  Department  went  to  Pleasant 
Valley  and  selected  six  pupils  for  a  trial  guidance  run. 
Working  with  this  small  group,  the  consultant  was 
able  to  demonstrate  a  program  so  effective  that  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley  schools  employed  a  full-time  counselor  for 
the  next  year. 

Elsewhere  the  demonstration  has  met  with  equal 
success.  It  is  recommended  for  guidance  workers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  may  find  it  necessary  to 
“sell”  guidance.  Full  report  on  the  plan  appears  in 
October  issue  of  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  new 
publication  of  the  National  Association  for  Vocational 
Guidance. 

Relaxed  and  friendly  atmosphere  is  in  itself 
effective  for  character  and  citizenship  education,  says 
Bruce  B.  Robinson,  director  of  guidance  in  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J. )  schools.  He  continues: 

“It’s  thrilling  to  watch  changes  when  a  new  princi¬ 
pal,  by  his  example  and  his  every-day  contacts,  builds 
up  this  relaxed  and  friendly  atmosphere  in  a  school. 
The  effect  on  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  problems 
seems  miraculous.” 

Mr.  Robinson  urges  that  punishment  and  fear  be 
abandoned  as  methods  of  discipline.  Education  for 
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character  and  citizenship,  he  adds,  also  re(|uires  that 
students  lie  given  as  much  responsibility  as  possible 
in  operation  of  the  school.  “Discussion”  should  be  de- 
N’eloped  from  kindergarten  on.  Only  by  learning  tech¬ 
niques  of  democratic  discussion,  he  comments,  do 
people  become  capable  of  dispassionate  consideration 
of  controversial  issues. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"A  Club  and  News  Column  as  Influences  in  Guidance,”  John  J. 
Ferdian.  School  Review,  Oct.  1^2.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  (Student  aides  help  vitalize  and  exfuind  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.) 

“An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  School  and  College  Informa¬ 
tion,”  Ruth  E.  Anderson.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Oct.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,N.'W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  (A  1948  bibliography  brought  up  to  1952; 
175  listings.) 

“The  Selection  and  Ediwation  of  Student  Personnel  Workers,” 
C.  Gilbert  Wrenn.  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  Oct.  1952. 
1534  “O"  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Personality  in  the  Making,  edited  by  Helen  Leland  Witmer 
and  Ruth  Kotinsky.  Harper  6-  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 
$4.50.  (Fact-finding  report  of  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  Important.) 


•  Student  Activities 


One  area  of  authority  which  student  c-ouncils 
might  take  onto  themselves:  planning  of  assemblies. 
Best  arrangement,  many  student  council  meml)ers  and 
sponsors  believe,  is  to  have  a  special  council  commit¬ 
tee  work  with  a  special  faculty  c'ommittee  in  lining 
up  worth  while  and  varied  programs. 

1952  Student  Council  Yearbook,  just  released  by 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Councils  (NEA; 
price:  $1.50),  is  packed  with  similar  ideas  and  advice 
coming  from  this  past  summer’s  National  Conference 
of  Student  Councils.  Some  questions  conference 
study-groups  asked  and  answered: 

Should  the  council  be  responsible  for  discipline? 
No.  Students  tend  to  be  too  hard  on  classmates;  a 
student  court  sometimes  “judges”  the  faculty;  assign¬ 
ing  discipline  to  the  council  gives  the  sponsor  too 
heavy  a  load. 

Should  there  be  scholastic  reqiurements  for  student 
council  membership?  Yes,  but  don’t  set  standards  too 
high.  Don’t  limit  participation  to  the  better-than- 
average  student. 

Do  student  councils  have  “rights?”  They  have  these, 
the  conference  conceded:  The  right  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  sponsor,  faculty  and  principal;  the  right 
to  spend  money  raised  by  students  for  student  coun¬ 
cil  projects;  the  right  to  develop  public  opinion  by 
interpreting  work  of  the  council  to  the  faculty,  stu¬ 
dent  body  and  community;  the  right  to  know  a  reason 
for  a  veto  by  either  faculty  sponsor  or  principal. 

Fomr  spoBSorN  mean  a  better  yearbook  for  the 
Logansport  (Ind. )  high  school.  A  publication  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  an  English  teacher,  a  commercial 
teacher,  an  art  teacher,  and  printing  teacher  divides 
yearbook  responsibility  four  ways. 
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Result  of  this  four-adviser  system  is  a  book  more 
heavily  spiced  with  originality.  Since  each  adviser 
is  more  skilled  in  his  own  field,  the  finished  product 
is  of  higher  merit.  The  division  of  labor  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  busy  faculties  where  one  teacher  some¬ 
times  finds  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  siwnsor  the 
yearlxKjk  alone. 

.liter  BBalysiK  of  activities,  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  School  of  Education  surmise 
that  many  activity  programs  lack  firm  objectives,  lack 
student  participation  in  their  planning  and  execution, 
lack  faculty  meetings  specifically  devoted  to  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  high  school  program. 

Among  other  findings  of  the  Indiana  study: 

Only  one-fourth  of  Indiana  principals  felt  that  there 
was  as  much  student  counseling  in  selection  of  activ¬ 
ities  as  in  selection  of  curriculum. 

Recording  participation  in  activities  on  the  cumu¬ 
lative  record  was  e\  idently  not  c'Onsidered  important 
in  most  schools. 

Only  six  in  10  schools  had  formulated  objectives  for 
student  activities.  Most  of  these  were  drafted  by  the 
teaching  staff,  without  student  participation. 

Introducing  foreign  students  to  the  United 
States  manner  of  living  is  accomplished  at  Ohio  State 
University  under  a  “People  Speak  to  People”  plan,  a 
title  Ixjrrowed  from  a  UNESCO  slogan.  The  plan  is 
simple.  Teams  of  five  to  25  students  from  many  differ¬ 
ent  countries  spend  a  few  days  in  a  community  away 
from  the  college.  Each  student  stays  in  a  private  home 
over  a  weekend,  participates  in  local  gatherings, 
shares  exireriences  with  farmt'rs,  teachers,  business¬ 
men,  laborers.  A  sponsoring  committee  chooses  the 
N'arious  hosts,  who  are  selected  according  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  particular  vocational  interests.  Initial  requests 
for  students  come  to  the  University’s  religious  coor¬ 
dinator’s  office  from  county  agents,  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  A  faculty  member  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
group  on  each  weekend  jaunt. 

Excellent  publicity  medium  for  the  Futun* 
Homemakers  Club  or  home  economics  classes  is  the 
aroma  of  yeast  rolls  floating  through  school  corridors, 
testifies  Marion  Turner,  teacher  at  Watkins  Glen,  N.Y., 
Central  school,  in  October’s  Forecast  for  Home  Eco¬ 
nomists.  Her  FHC  girls  needed  money  and  the  club 
needed  publicity.  A  weekly  sale  of  yeast  rolls  to  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers,  bus  drivers  solved  both  problems. 

The  play’s  the  thing  at  Benson  high  school, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Productions  at  Benson  are  “all-school 
plays,”  rather  than  special  class  jirojects.  Parts  are 
assigned  after  “all-school  tryouts,’*^  and  staffs  are  se¬ 
lected  following  casting  of  the  play.  All  is  part  of 
Mrs.  Doris  Stevens’  dramatics  program  at  the  school, 
described  in  detail  in  a  recent  Nebraska  Education 
News. 

Mrs.  Stevens  believes  that  throughout  the  country 
music  has  far  outstripped  speech  and  dramatics  de¬ 
partments  in  the  use  of  quality  materials.  To  set 
things  right,  she  launches  a  full  schedule  of  quality 
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dramatic  productions  at  lienson  each  year.  Benson's 
plays  disprove  the  adage  that  (luality  materials  lack 
audience  appeal,  take  too  much  time  and  effort,  and 
lose  money.  Shakespeare,  in  fact,  has  proved  to  be 
Benson’s  most  profitable  playwright. 

•  itudio-Visuol 


Shakespeare  has  somethiag  to  say  to  today’s 
teacher.  Would-be  educational  'TV'  producers  particu¬ 
larly  shoidd  note:  in  his  timing  of  effects,  Shakespeare 
captured  the  secret  of  effectively  transmitting  ideas. 
“He  would  have  tH>en  the  greatest  producer  in  tele- 
\  ision.’’  So,  at  least,  conclude  authors  of  Television  in 
Our  Schools,  new  bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Hope  for  school  television  looms  large  now  that  a 
high-power  T\^  transmitter  requires  an  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  only  about  $65,000.  TV  receiving  sets  are 
now  available  at  approximately  $1200  each.  These 
are  ix)rtable  and  capable  in  some  instances  of  receiv¬ 
ing  standard  FM  programs  as  well.  Low-power  tele- 
N'ision  transmitters  may  now  be  had  for  as  little  as 
$40,000.  It  appears  that  a  school  will  be  able  to  start 
television  broadcasting  with  a  fairly  modest  capital 
outlay. 

Philadelphia  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  the 
use  of  this  new  medium  in  schools.  Schools  there 
have  16  regular  weekly  programs  produced  over  three 
television  channels  in  the  city.  Three  guiding  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  Philadelphia  experiment:  (1)  To  provide 
materials,  personalities,  and  skills  otherwise  unavail¬ 
able  in  the  classroom  (2)  To  feature  unusual  pro¬ 
jects  under  way  in  a  few  schools,  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  similar  projects  among  other  teachers  and  classes 
(3)  To  encourage  use  of  TV  in  the  classroom  when 
history-making  events  are  televised. 

So  long  as  teachers  employ  television  as  another  of 
several  instructional  media,  its  value  to  the  field  of 
education  will  be  great.  (For  copy  of  bulletin,  send 
15c  to  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D,  C.) 

TV  Hehool  for  pre-kiBderfjartOBors  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  success  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Dr.  Frances  Hor- 
wich,  chairman  of  Roosevelt  College’s  education  de¬ 
partment,  has  taken  leave  of  absence  from  her  regu¬ 
lar  duties  to  become  “.Miss  Frances,”  teacher  of  the 
“Ding  Dong  School,”  each  morning  at  9:30  over  Sta¬ 
tion  WNBQ. 

Andio-visBBl  dob  “cliBie’’  was  launched  in 
October’s  Educational  Screen,  as  the  publication  takes 
cognizance  of  the  importance  of  student  operators 
clubs  to  the  school  audio-visual  program.  The  special 
page  for  student  clubs  will  appear  in  each  issue  from 
now  on. 

TV  series  teaches  study  habits'  to  Iowa  high 
^  school  students.  Prepared  and  presented  by  the  State 
^  University  of  Iowa  (WOI-TV),  the  series  is  designed 
to  help  high  school  guidance  workers,  parents,  and 
students  at  the  same  time.  Ways  for  the  student  to 


study  more  effectixely,  learn  more  and  complete 
assignments  faster  are  dramatized  by  typical  student 
study  situations.  Effects  of  good  and  bad  study  habits 
are  illustrated  by  university  actors. 

Creative  art  utBseBBi  ob  wheels,  with  teacher- 
selected  exhibits,  carefully  integrated  with  school  cur¬ 
ricula,  is  planned  by  the  New  York  State  Art  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  as  an  additional  method  of  providing 
chUdren  with  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  Rural  and 
semi-rural  students  particularly  will  benefit  by  the 
plan.  Patterned  on  the  successful  “bookmobile,”  the 
museum-on-wheels  is  designed  for  schools,  but  will 
be  open  to  everyone  in  a  community. 

iBiprove  bulletiB  boards  with  some  ideas  re¬ 
commended  to  business  executives.  Adaptation  to 
schools  of  a  business  publication’s  bulletin  hoard  re¬ 
juvenation  ideas  include: 

The  Flashboard:  Special  boards  for  “hot”  news. 
When  there’s  no  important  news,  the  Flashboard  is 
left  blank.  It  must  not  be  used  for  routine  messages 
or  it  loses  its  punch. 

The  Split  Board:  A  divided  board,  st'parating  school 
news  from  class  news,  department  news  from  general 
news,  permanent  information  from  day-to-day  mes¬ 
sages. 

Visitors  Board:  Designed  especially  for  the  school 
visitor,  giving  direction  to  classroom,  teachers’  names, 
and  such  information. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Fact  and  Fun  on  Flannel  Boards,”  Betty  Stoops.  Educational 

Scret'n,  Oct.  1952.  48  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  II. 

“TV  Equipment  Arrangements  and  Installations,”  Philip  Lewis. 
Journal  of  the  AER,  Oct.  1952.  Association  for  Education  by 
Radio,  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  I.  (Very  practical  infor¬ 
mation  for  schools.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


^^CottBge  schools’*  are  bcws  from  El  Paso, 
Tex.  Faced  with  the  need  for  additional  classroom 
space,  school  officials  in  El  Paso  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  an  emergency  measure  never  before  tried: 
in  four  subdivisions  they  purchased  adjoining  build¬ 
ing  sites  and  had  the  school  architect  draw  plans  for 
a  pair  of  two-bedroom  homes.  Walls  which  would 
normally  separate  the  two  bedrooms  were  omitted, 
but  a  regulation  bathroom  and  kitchen  were  installed 
and  completely  fiu’nished. 

El  Paso’s  first  and  second  graders  now  attend  school 
in  buildings  which  will  some  day  be  homes.  When 
the  shortage  of  classroom  space  ends,  the  school  offi¬ 
cials  will  contract  for  the  erection  of  partitions  needed 
to  turn  the  “cottage  schools”  into  small  homes,  and 
place  them  on  the  market.  They  expect  to  make  a 
small  profit  on  the  sale.  Elementary  school  buildings 
in  El  Paso  cost  $801  per  pupil,  while  the  bungalow- 
schools  cost  only  $429  per  pupil,  reports  C.  W.  Webb, 
director  of  special  activities. 
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A  problem  may  have  been  created,  however.  Par¬ 
ents  may  want  to  send  their  young  children  to  a  near¬ 
by  “cottage  school”  rather  than  to  a  large  elementary 
.school. 

School  silew  are  becoming  larger,  reixirts  the  new 
edition  of  The  American  School  and  University.  Sites 
for  elementary  schools  are  averaging  between  10  and 
15  acres. 

The  survey  also  revealed  trends  in  building  de¬ 
sign.  One-story  buildings  continue  to  be  popular  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Basements 
are  being  eliminated  with  increasing  frequency  — 
only  20  per  cent  of  schoolhouses  construch'd  in  1951 
had  basements. 

The  suppliers  directory  points  out:  “One  of  the 
great  needs  is  to  discover  better  ways  to  synchronize 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  acoustical  facilities  and 
controls  so  that  they  are  compatible  rather  than  in 
conflict.” 

During  1951,  public  schools  built  4,707  school 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,000  —  two  hundred 
more  than  were  completed  in  1950,  and  worth  a  quar¬ 
ter  billion  dollars  more  than  those  constructed  in  1950. 

Relaxed  construetion  reKulations  are  on  the 

way.  Increased  amounts  of  controlled  materials  may 
l>e  ordered  by  schools  for  delivery  after  May  1,  1953. 
.Advance  orders  for  such  materials  should  be  placed 
now. 

The  following  quantities  per  project,  per  quarter 
may  be  self-authorized:  (1)  25  tons  of  carbon  steel 
including  all  types  of  structural  shapes  —  not  to  in¬ 
clude  more  than  t^\’o  and  one-half  tons  of  alloy  steel 
and  no  stainless  steel,  (2  )  5,000  pounds  of  copper  and 
copper-base  alloys,  (3  )  4,000  pounds  of  aluminum. 


•  Parent-Teacher 


When  conferences  supplant  report  cards, 

successful  outcome  depends  on  both  teacher  and  par¬ 
ent  knowing  what  the  conference  is  all  about.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  being  trained  in  conference  techniques.  This 
fall,  the  Arlington  County  (Va.)  schools  took  steps  to 
train  parents.  Its  “Parents  Guide  to  Successful  Con¬ 
ferences”  is  worth  notice  by  other  schools  using  the 
conference  method  of  reporting  pupil  progress. 

“What  will  you  discuss?”  it  asks  parents.  Then  an¬ 
swers:  “The  things  you  worry  about;  the  facts  yon 
want  to  know;  what  you  think  the  teacher  would  not 
be  likely  to  know  about  your  child’s  background  or 
home  behavior.” 

Write  down  what  you  want  to  know  before  yon 
come  to  tbe  conference,  the  guide  suggests.  Note  also 
what  you  want  to  tell  the  teacher  about  your  child’s 
reaction  to  schools,  the  responsibility  and  initiative 
he  shows  at  home.  Tell  the  teacher  how  he  spends 
his  time  out  of  school,  talk  about  his  friends,  hobbies, 
interests,  likes,  dislikes,  and  health  habits,  and  “above 
all,  don’t  make  the  teacher  do  all  the  talking.” 
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IV etc  Ciaggroom  material 

“A  Living  Biolock;al  L.abohatohy”  ...  is  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  a  biology  teacher’s  efforts  to  build 
a  live  laboratory.  Contains  helpful  tips  on  feed¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  snails,  Hsh,  turtles,  white  rats 
and  guinea  pigs.  For  a  copy  of  the  20-page  pam¬ 
phlet,  write  W.  M.  Welch  Manufacturing  Co., 
1515  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago  10. 

Radio  Workshops  .  .  .  and  units  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  are  becoming  part  of  high  school  ciurricu- 
lum.  English  and  speech  teachers  might  investi¬ 
gate  Radio  English,  by  Florence  FrenA,  William 
Levenson  and  Vera  Rockwell  ( McGraw-Ilill  Book 
Co.,  NVw  York;  $3.60). 

To  Inspire  Science  Cluhs  .  .  .  faculty  sponsors 
might  call  their  attention  to  “Atomic  Energv’  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Kenmore,"  in  October’s  School  Life. 
club  projects  in  Kenmore,  \.  Y.,  have  includt'd 
construction  of  a  half-million  electron-volt  cyclo¬ 
tron,  a  model  nuclear  reactor,  numerous  Geiger 
counters  and  electron  accelerators. 

Better  Listening  .  .  .  outstanding  radio  and  T\’ 
programs  all  teachers  will  want  to  call  to  atten¬ 
tion  of  pupils  and  parents: 

“The  40,000,000.’’  NBC  and  Health  Informa¬ 
tion  Foundation  present  half-hour  radio  series  de- 
\otetl  to  health  care  for  children.  Nine  Saturday 
evenings,  beginning  Nov.  8. 

Ford  Foundation  TV-Radio  Workshop.  Series 
of  one  and  a  half  hour  experimental  programs, 
utilizing  such  talent  as  Maxwell  Anderson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner,  Ali.stair  Cooke.  Sunday  evenings 
on  CBS  television,  beginning  Nov.  9.  Consult  lo¬ 
cal  stations  for  time. 

How  TO  Show  Movies  .  .  .  and  slide  films  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  subject  of  new  pamphlet  containing 
suggestions  for  advance  preparations,  setting  up 
equipment,  caring  for  film,  screen,  and  projector. 
For  copy,  write  Sales  Service  Division,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

“Checklist  for  Home  Economists"  .  .  .  lists  17 
films  on  grooming,  food  preparation,  health  and 
safety',  for  use  in  Home  Economics  classes.  Films 
may  be  borrowed  without  cost  except  for  trans¬ 
portation.  For  copy  of  list,  write  Association  Films, 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Debate  Coaches  .  .  .  can  get  packet  of  materials 
on  this  year’s  national  high  school  debate  subject 
from  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education, 
Inc.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N,  Y.  Packet  contains 
books,  pamphlets,  biblio^aphical  references,  study 
questions.  Foundation  also  has  materials  for  col¬ 
lege  coaches  whose  students  are  taking  part  in 
this  year’s  national  college  debate. 

Parent-Teacher  Groups  .  .  .  might  I’ke  to  .see  a 
new  series  of  films  individually  entitled  “Room  for 
Discussion,”  “Organizing  Discussion  Groups,”  and 
“How  to  Conduct  a  Discussion.”  Series  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  cooperation  with  Fund  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation.  For  price  and  other  information,  writi- 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

How  TO  Imbed  Science  Specimens  ...  in  plastic 
blocks  is  outlined  in  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  113 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University’  of  Oregon. 
Eugene.  Copy  co.sts  25c. 
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